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were dead against the Union. For years past the preponderating influence in the United States Government had been that of the now rebellious Southerners. Shortly before the war broke out there had been an Anglo-American difficulty concerning a runaway United States slave, Anderson, who had taken refuge in Canada.
For the purpose of these pages nothing more is wanted than the shortest summary of the circumstances which accompanied the opening between the Washington Foreign Office under Seward, and the London Foreign Office under Russell, of the epistolary wrangle which in some of its many weary stages continued, during the greater part of ten years. Had not, the Confederate managers asked themselves, the heir to a Whig dukedom,* himself one of the pillars of his party in the Lower House, during a pleasure trip in the great republic of the West, symbolised his sympathy with the South by transferring to his own coat-lapel the Confederate colours worn by his partner in an American ballroom? Even though informally, it must be high time for Jefferson Davis to be represented both in London and in Paris. The first step was to despatch across the Atlantic the most plausible and fervent advocate of the Southern political claim, W. L. Yancey. The British and the French capitals as well as other points of international interest and importance were to be included in his European tour. This diplomatic reconnaissance was promising enough to encourage the further despatch of regularly accredited Southern representatives to London and Paris; for the British capital was destined James Murray Mason; for the French a southern lawyer
* The eighth Duke of Devonshire, then Marquis of Hartington.
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